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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday. at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, 
| US.A. $9, including postage and two _half- 
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should be sent to the Publisher. The London 


Central 396), where the current issue is on sale. 
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volumes should be sent either to London or 
to Wycombe; letters for the Editor to the 
London ffice. 


Memorabilia. 

THE death of Sir Sidney Lee removes a 
scholar whose name had become a house- 
hold word. He was not an old man, yet 
his association with Shakespeare on the one 
hand and on the other with the biography 


ary of National Biography,’ has something 
settled and time-honoured about it such as 
belongs mostly to achievement grown a little 
of these subjects, there will Sir Sidney’s 


new-comer. He had been ill for a long 








time, but none the less continued working, 
and his liberty of mind, which could still 
concern itself with minor issues, is attested 
by the last of his many letters to The 
Times about Shakespeare’s second-best bed. 
He died on March 3, the first anniversary of 


the publication of the first volume of his | 


Life of King Edward VII. The second 
few days before his death he chose the place 
at Stratford-on-Avon where his ashes now 
repose. Mr. George Saintsbury paid him 
tribute in a letter to The Times (Mar. 6) as 


lot of us (including myself) from whom I 
have never heard an unkind speech about a 
féllow-craftsman.”’ 


T is perhaps not fanciful to consider it a 
_. curious coincidence that the death of Sir 
Sidney Lee should have been followed so 
closely by the burning down of the Shakes- 
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is at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: | 
ss ‘expressed the hope that the new building 


hoary. Nor is this without reason, for | 
wherever future work trenches upon any one | 


peare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon, which occurred on Saturday, March 6. 
Numberless lovers of Shakespeare have de- 
lightful associations with the building, yet 
few, we believe, will regret it. Opened in 
1879 it expressed a phase of taste in archi- 
tecture which to modern eyes appears un- 
happy indeed. It is now revealed that the 


' risk of fire in it has been continually a point 


of anxiety. The accommodation it offered 


; was hardly sufficient for the purpose it was 


made to serve. There can be no sort of 
doubt about its being rebuilt, and the Chair- 
man of the Trustees (Mr. A. D. Flower) has 


will be ready next year, when the jubilee 
of the foundation of the Theatre is to be 
celebrated. The insurance money will not 
cover the expense of this, but the public 


|can be appealed to with confidence to pro- 


vide what more is necessary. That the 


| museum and library, with their priceless 


treasures, are safe, will long be acutely felt 
as matter for great thankfulness. 


A notable case, involving unusual facts and 


interesting discussion of points of law, 


| was decided by Mr. Justice Roche in the 


: : rapny | King’s Bench Division last Tuesday (The 
of Royal personages and with the ‘ Diction- | 


Times, March 10). A steamer bound from 


| Glasgow to Huelva with coal, took a most 
| extraordinary course in the Clyde, and was 


stranded near Troon, where both ship and 
cargo were totally lost. The charterers 
claimed damages from the shipowners on 


| the ground that the vessel went to sea 
contribution bulk massively, challenging the | 8 


unseaworthy, inasmuch as the master was 


not in a fit state of health to be in charge 


of her. After the ship had stranded, while 
a tug was standing by, the master fell on 


‘the deck and was picked up unconscious. 
| He remained unconscious for two days, and 


upon his recovery had lost his memory, so 
that he could give no information. The 
explanation of the misfortune would seem 


Ct ‘to be that on dropping the pilot—himself 
volume he has left virtually complete. A | 


not having been in the Clyde before—he mis- 


| took the pilot’s directions and gave the 
| course as §.8.E. when he ought to have said 
| 8.S.W. 
| did not constitute deviation, and that the 
‘about the only man, I think, in the whole | 


The Judge held that this mistake 


master’s ill-health was not of a character 


! to constitute unseaworthiness (being by the 


doctor’s account indigestion and _ over- 


, fatigue), and judgment was therefore given 


for the defendants. 
At Mohenjodaro, in the deserts of Sind, 
Sir John Marshall, Director-General of 
_ Archeology in India, reports that an impor- 
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tant discovery has been made—a hall mea- 
suring 40 ft. by 24 ft., lying 8 ft. below 
the level of the galleries excavated, and 
testifying, by the high quality of the work- 
manship in the fine chiselled bricks, the 
knowledge of architecture displayed, and the 
use of bitumen as a damp-proof course, to 
the skill and intelligence ot a high degree 
of civilization. Moreover, its character 
confirms anew the hypothesis of a connexion 
between the ancient civilizations of Meso- 
potamia and the Indus valley, The wide 
importance of this is brought out by a very 
interesting letter of Professor Elliot Smith 
in The Times of March 8, giving the grounds 


upon which as long as ten years ago he | 


plotted out the routes which might be held 
to have carried the cultural diffusion from 
Mesopotamia eastwards. His arguments 
provoked some criticism at the time as too 
venturesome ; but the progress of discovery 
is demonstrating their validity. 


HERE has been some correspondence 
lately in L’Intermédiaire upon the 
authorship of ‘The Imitation of Christ,’ 
in which arguments adduced by M. Alfred 
Pereire in favour of the attribution 
to Jean Gerson were brought to notice. 
Our readers may like to note that 
L’Intermédiatre for Feb. 10 contains a 
lengthy letter from le R. P. Fleury—taken 
from the Semaine Religieuse of Tours— 
setting out the reasons against that attri- 
bution and in favour of Thomas 4 Kempis. 


THE correspondent of The Times at Paris 

reports commutation of the sentence on 
an escaped convict in circumstances which, 
as the head-line suggests, recall the career of 
the hero of ‘ Les Misérables.’ One Honoré 
Chantecaille was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude for robbery in 1886, the term 
of servitude to be followed by permanent 
residence in French Guiana. He was then 
twenty-one years of age. At the fifth at- 
tempt he succeeded in escaping; he came to 
France, settled at Angouléme as a baker, 
married, has now lived in the town honour- 
ably with his family for thirty-years. But 
in September, 1924, suffering from malaria, 
he acknowledged his identity and gave him- 
self up to the authorities, who have kept him 
in prison. The Mayor and population of 
Angouléme have made strong representations 
to the Ministry of Justice on his behalf, 
and at last his sentence is commuted to one 
of twenty years’ police supervision with 
obligation to obtain police permission for 
residence in any place. Angouléme is not 
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forbidden, so Chantecaille can now rejoj 
his family. ee 
R. C. LEWIS HIND, in a paper ox 
~ Sargent in this month’s Fortnightly 
discussing, in connection with Sargent's 
final abandonment of portrait-painting, the 
artist’s need for something to stir his emo 
tions if he is to do his best in this kind 
remarks: ‘‘ No artist ever produced a bad 
portrait of his mother. If a collection of 
inothers could be exhibited it would be found 
that each artist had risen above himself,’’ 


L487 week was announced the gift of two 
| old castles to the nation by their owners 
—the one, Pevensey Castle, given by the 
| Duke of Devonshire; the other, Porchester 
Castle, given by Mr. Thistlethwayte. The 
Commissioners of Works will now be respon- 
sible for their preservation. Pevensey is 
already being taken in hand, and work wil! 
| soon be begun at Porchester. The Duke of 
_ Devonshire has also made over to the public 
| the ‘‘ Long Man”’ of Wilmington, cut in 
| the chalk of the Sussex Downs, and the 
| gateway of the Benedictine Priory at Wil- 
| mington, which are to be maintained by 
| the Sussex Archeological Society. 
| (HE new library of Armstrong College, 
| Newcastle-on Tyne, was opened on Mar. 
6 by Lord Grey of Fallodon. Among its 
| treasures the library has some unpublished 
' letters of Garibaldi, Louis Blanc and Victor 
Hugo in reply to a questionnaire drawn up 
and circulated by citizens of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1859. Garibaldi’s letter, which is 
in English and unsigned, contains ‘interest- 
ing reference to his visit to Newcastle in 
1854, when he was presented with a telesco 
, and a sword subscri for in pence by work- 
;ing men. He speaks of Mazzini as one 
who ‘“‘by his obstinacy and by his unac- 
countable amour propre has made democracy 
impossible in our country and has obliged us 
; to resort to Monarchy.’’ Louis Blanc de- 
| Scribes Mazzini’s career as that of a sincere 
| patriot and staunch Republican. Victor 
| Hugo writes courteously but guardedly. We 
take these particulars from The Times of 
March 8. We should welcome further de- 
tails about this questionnaire. Who set it 
on foot? Were similar inquiries made by 
other towns at the time? 

E Congress of Turcology at Baku (# 

ante, p. 164) has now decided to sub 
stitute Latin letters for Arabic in the writing 
of Turki languages in Transcaucasia, Turk- 
manistan and the other neighbouring re 
publics, u 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TEXT OF 
WERSTER. 
HE text of Webster’s plays is in a fairly 
good condition on the whole. Dyce was 
no Bentley, but he corrected most of the 
more obvious errors; and the ‘ White Divel ’ 


and ‘ Dutchesse of Malfy’ have since bene- | 
' queries 


fied by the work of later editors, notably 
Sampson. 
tain number of unsatisfactory passages: 
and a selection of some of them, with sug- 
gested solutions, may be of some interest. 
(References are to the pages of Dyce’s edi- 
tion of 1857: but I have followed the actual 
texts of the original Quartos). 


(1). ‘White Divel.’ i. 1 (p. 6.). 


Great men sell sheep, thus to be cut in 


peeces, 

When first they have shorn them bare and 

sold their fleeces. 

All the Quartos, Hazlitt, and Sampson 
place the comma before ‘‘ thus’ ; Dyce omits 
it. But it should certainly follow ‘‘ thus.” 
Lodovico is complaining not that he has 
been ‘‘cut in pieces’’ like a sheep, but sold 
like one by his patrons, i.e. after they 
have first shorn him. ‘‘ Thus’”’ belongs to 


“sell”? 
(2). Ibid. i. 2 (p. 10). 
(Cornelia) . . 


Bee thy life short as are the funerall teares 
In great mens. Brac. Fye, fye, the woman’s 
mad. 
Thus the Quartos and Sampson: Dyce 
“men—’’: Sampson defends the Quarto 
reading on the ground that ‘‘ eyes’”’ can be 


supplied from ‘‘ teares’’ in the previous | 
| meant I cannot imagine. 
| that a line had dropped out after ‘‘ loving ”’ ; 
But it is one thing to} 
supply ‘‘heart’’ from ‘‘ heartlesse’’ and | 


line; comparing ‘ Duchess of Malfi’ I, 2 (p. 
65): “ You have left me heartlesse ; mine is 
in your bosome.”’ 


quite another to extract ‘‘eyes’’ from 
“teares.”’ If anything were understood it 
would naturally be ‘‘lives.”’ from ‘‘ life” 
in the line before. | Dyce’s aposiopesis is 
possible, but unsatisfying. It seems more 
probable that ‘‘ eyes’? should be restored 
to the text, on the supposition that this word 
dropped out by confusion with ‘‘ Fye, fye ” 
following. Such haplography is not un- 
common in Webster’s Quartos: and if Web- 
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i under ‘‘ eyes”? (s 


There remain, however, a cer- | 


‘comes after ‘‘ forehead,”’ 
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ster wrote Brachiano’s speech on a new’ line, 
the second ‘‘ fye’’ would come immediately 
akers’ names being inset 
in the text). The addition also eases the 
metre, though this is hardly an argument in 


' Webster. 


(3). Ibid. ii., 1 (p. 12). 
Brac. Pitty on thee, 
’T were good you’ld shew your slaves or men 
condemn’d 
Your new plow’d fore-head defiance, and Ve 
meete thee, 
Even in a thicket of thy ablest men. 
Dyce reads ‘‘ forehead-defiance’’ and 
*“plum’d”’ for ‘‘ plow’d.? But it 
is clear that ‘‘ your new-plow’d forehead ” 
means simply “the scowl which furrows 
your brow’’; and it is ridiculous to talk 
of Francisco offering ‘‘ defiance,’ even if 
we can bear such a phrase as ‘ forehead- 
defiance,’’ to his own menials. Besides the 
““and’’ which follows, bas no connection 
with anything before. Clearly the break 
where the sense 
is complete. Read: ‘‘ shew your slaves or 
men condemn’d Your new-plow’d forehead. 
(i.e. ‘‘ keep your frowns for your servants.’’) 
Defiance !—and [’le meet thee, Even in a 
thicket of thy ablest men.’’ ‘‘ Defiance!’’ 
is the challenge to combat, followed natur- 
ally by the assignment of the place for it. 
This does not seem to me certain: but I 
see no other possible arrangement of the 
text as it stands. 

(4). The next correction, on the other 
hand, has the rare advantage of admitting 
no doubt. Ibid. iii., 2 (p. 23). 

(Vittoria). My Lord Cardinall, 
Were your intelligencing eares as loving 


As to my thoughts, had you an_ honest 
tongue 

I would not care though you proclaimed 
them all. 


Editors seem to have seen no difficulty in 
this, though what they supposed the words 
I thought at first 


but the remedy is to change ‘“‘ loving’”’ to 
‘‘long.’”? For the passage is simply an 
adaptation of ‘ Sejanus’ 11. 

(Agrippina.) 

Yea had Sejanus both his ears as long 

As to my inmost closet, I would hate 

To whisper any thought or change an act 

To be made Juno’s rival. 

With ‘‘as long’’ the ‘“‘ As”’ that follows 
is at once explained: ‘‘ as long as to my 
thoughts”? is merely analogous to phrases 
like ‘‘ as low as to the fiends.” 
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out the rare mandrake beside it. Besides 
since the point of the comparison is that 
‘ambition always has fatal drawbacks, 
just as we seldom find a medicinal mistletoe 
without a poisonous mandrake,’’ something 
has clearly gone wrong with the oak—it is 
not wanted to balance the mistletoe, nor 
does it balance it. For ‘or’ read ‘‘ on”’ 
and omit the colon. This conjecture is sup- 
ported by the evidence of an actual French 
superstition of the eighteenth century that 
mandrakes do in fact exist by mistletoe-bear- 
ing oaks (see Chéruel, ‘ Dict. Hist. des Insti- 
tutions, Moeurs, et Cofitumes de la France 
(1855) ii, 726). 

(6). Ibid. v. 1 (p. 38). 

Mar... Those words Tle make thee answere 

With thy heart bloud. Fla. Doe like the 

geesse in the progresse, 

You know where you shall finde me. 

Dyce and Hazlitt offer no explanation. 
Sampson takes refuge among the geese who 
saved the Capitol with no weapon but their 
tongues. But then, why ‘‘ in the progresse ”’ ? 
The key might be sought in some _ pro- 
verbial phrase like Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ 
(Arber) p. 109: ‘‘ Wilt thou resemble the 
kinde spaniel which the more he is beaten, 
the fonder he is, or the foolish Giesse, which 
wil never away ?’’? But again—why ‘‘ in the 
progresse ’’? It occured to me that our nur- 
sery rhyme ‘‘ Goosey-goosey-gander ’’ might 
have been, quite aptly, called ‘‘ The Goose’s 
Progress ’’; and that Flamineo might mean 
‘*you will find me ‘in my lady’s (Zanche’s) 
chamber.’ ’’ But the plural ‘ geesse”’ is a 
difficulty, even if the allusion to the nursery- 
rhyme could be made otherwise probable. 

We fall back, then, upon conjectures. These 
divide themselves into two classes, accord- 
ing as we connect “‘ like the geesse in the 
progresse ’’? with ‘‘ Doe’’ or, on the other 
hand, with ‘‘ You know where you shall finde 
mee.’’ In the first class we might think of 
** Guise ’’—the Duke about whom Webster 


wrote a lost play and who was assassinated in 
a palace as Marcello is about to be. But that 
was at Blois, not on a progress. In the second 
class occurs what I believe to be the true 
solution—‘‘ like the gestes or gesses in the | 
progresse.’’ ‘‘Gestes’’ (Fr. gites) was the 
technical word for the stopping-places on a 
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(5).. Ibid. iii, 1 (p. 19). 

But as we. seldome find the mistle-towe 

Sacred to physicke: Or to the builder Oke. 

Without a Mandrake by it... 

lt is absurd, on the face of it, to say that 
the common oak-tree is seldom found with- 


| triumph, 
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| roval progress: thence for the lists of these 
| which, were drawn up beforehand and pub- 
lished in the royal household, whence cour- 
tiers hastened to send them to their friends, 
who were anxious to know them as early as 
possible (ef. Chambers, ‘ Eliz. Stage,’ i. 108), 
Thus ‘N.E.D.’ quotes from Edward YVI’s 
‘Journal’ ‘‘ the gestis of my progresse”’ 
and J. Norden’s title for a book of his—‘ A 
Progresse of Pietie, whose Jesses lead into 
the Harborough of heavenly Hearts-ease,’ 
At this point, looking up Steevens’ note on 
‘Winter’s Tale,’ I, ii. 41, where Shakes- 
peare has the word ‘‘ gest’’ in the rather. 
different sense ‘‘ time of stay”’ instead of 
‘place of stay,” I found to my surprise 
that, though no editor of Webster has noted 
it, Steevens there quotes this passage in illus- 
tration, with this very reading, ‘‘like the 
gests in the progress,’”’ though with no com- 
ment. With this independent support, I 
think that the alteration : 
Doe!—like the gestes in the progresse, 

You know where you shall finde mee. . 
may very possibly be right. 

(7). Ibid. v. 4 (p. 44). 

(Flamineo) 

| care not, though, like Anacharsis, 1 were 

pounded to death in a mortar, 

Here I should like to mention, since it will 
appear in my edition of Webster later on 
in any case, the certain and brilliant emen- 
dation of Mr. DuepatEe Sykes, who has gen- 
erously put his MS. notes on Webster at my 
disposal--Anavarchus for  ‘* Anacharsis.’’ 
Any dictionary of Classical Biography will 
make it clear that the reference is to the 
philoscpher of Alexander’s day, not to 
Anacharsis the Scythian. 


(8). Ibid, v., 6 (p. 48). 
Vit. This thy death, 

Shall make me like a_ blazing ominous 
starre, 


Looke up and tremble. 


Now, since this is the moment of Vittoria’s 
when she thinks she has shot 
Flamineo with his own pistol, it is extremely 
odd that she should talk of ‘‘ trembling,” 
especially when one considers how little of a 
trembler Vittoria was at any time. The 
line is inappropriate both to the situation 
and to her whole character. Read: 

Shall make men like a_ blazing ominous 

starre, 

Looke up and tremble. 

Flamineo’s death will be a_ terrible 
example, of the ends that such ruffians come 
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to. ‘Men’? may well have been written 
‘me’; and the mistake may have been 
helped by the comparison of Vittoria herself 
to'a star elsewhere in the play. 

(9). ‘ Duchess of Malfi,” iii., 1 (p. 75). 

(Ferdinand.) . . . the ingredients 

Were lenative poisons, such as are of force 

To make the patient mad. 

The Duke is denying that there are 
such things as real love-philtres: those so 
called in the past have merely been poison- 
ous drugs. {t is assumed by editors that 
‘lenative ’’’=‘‘ lenitive,’”’ and Dyce and 
Hazlitt modernize it to this form. But 
how can a person be driven mad by soothing- 
syrup? *‘ Lenitive’’ must mean ‘‘ calm- 
ing”: whereas we need the sense 
‘‘aphrodisiac.”’ ‘* Lenative’’ must surely be 
derived not from lenire, to soothe, but from 
lenare, to prostitute (cf. lena, bawd). Then 
‘‘lenative poisons,’’ though this use has no 
parallel, would be such violent aphrodisiacs 
as those with which the wife of Lucretius is 
traditionally supposed to have driven him 
out of his senses. Cf. Ovid ‘ Ars Amat.’ 


ii., 105-6: 

Nec data profuerint pallentia philtra 
puellis : 

Philtra nocent animis vimque _ furoris 
habent. 


Webster either knowingly coined the word, 
or misunderstood the sense of ‘‘ lenitive.’’ 
(10). ‘ Devil’s Law-Case,’ i. 1 (p. 109). 
Cont. What a Treasury have | pearch’d. 
Dyce reads ‘‘ [On] what ”’: but it is a rara 
avis that perches on treasuries. Contarino 
is congratulating himself on what an affable 


prospective mother-in-law he has acquired | 


in Leonora. There seems, then, some pro- 
bability in changing ‘‘ pearch’d”’ to ‘“ pur 
chas’d,’’ which is constantly used by Web- 
ster in the sense ‘‘ acquire.”’ 


(11). Ibid. iii. 2 (p. 123). 


Romelio, analysing his own motives, before 
stabbing Contarino in bed, says: 
Now Ercole, for part of the Revenge, 
Which I have vow’d for thy untimely death : 
Besides, this politique working of my owne, 
That scornes President [Precedent], why 
should this great man live. 
And not enjoy my sister, as I have vowed 
He never shall? Oh, he may alter’s will 
Every New Moone if he please; to prevent 
which, 
‘I must put in a strong caveat. 
(i.e. kill him). 


The comma after ‘‘ Besides’? should of 
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course be deleted, but apart’ from this Dyce 
and Hazlitt leave the text essentially un- 
altered, with no comment on the nonsense 
it makes. The question we should expect 
a hesitating murderer to ask, is: “Why 
should this man not live and enjoy my sis- 
ter?’ And Romelio proceeds to answer, as 
if he actually had asked that: ‘‘ Oh, he 
may alter the will he has now made in her 
favour, if I let him live.’”’ The ‘‘ not’’ is 
in the wrong place: yet metre forbids its 
transposition. What, then, is the answer? 
The answer is that there is no question at 
all. ‘‘Why’ is an_ interjection and 
‘should this great man ’’=‘‘ 7f he should.” 
Print: ; 

Besides this politique working of my owne, 

That scornes President—why, should this 

great man live, 

And not enjoy my sister, as I have vowed 

He never shall, Oh, he may alter’s will, etc. 

This is abrupt: but it makes sense. 

(12). Ibid. iv., 2 (p. 137). 


(Julio). This is my father, how the Judges 
have bleated him. : 


Crispiano, Julio’s father, has just  re- 
vealed his identity in court, and the whole 
case for the prosecution against Romelio 
has collapsed in consequence. But what is 
to be made of ‘‘ bleated’’? There seems. to 
be no such transitive verb. The simplest 
conjecture seems ‘* bleared ’’=‘‘ deceived.’’ 
This word, now forgotten, was not uncoim- 
mon then: the ‘N.E.D.’ quotes Sir £. 
Hoby (1613) ‘‘ Blearing his Reader, that 
these are but worm-eaten sayings.’’ ‘*‘ Him”’ 
is then Contilupo, the counsel for the prose- 
cution, who has been led on into making 
himself ridiculous: it would naturally refer, 
of course, to Crispiano, but as he was him- 
self one of the two Judges, this is in any 
case out of the question. It would be pos- 
sible indeed to keep ‘‘ him ’’=‘‘ my father,”’ 
by reading: ‘‘ how the Judgesh, [Judgeship | 
has bleached him!’’ ‘‘ Lordship ”’ is else- 
where in the play contracted to ‘‘ Lordsh.”’ ; 
and Crispiano has grown old and white- 
haired as a Judge in the Indies. But this 
seems, all the same, far too elaborate: and 
‘“bleared,’’ though unattractive, less un- 
convincing.”’ Confusion of “r’”’ and ‘‘t” 
is, of course, common enough. 

(13). ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ iii., 1 (p. 
161). ; 

(Virginia, entering with her nurse). 

Numitor. Ha, whose that? 

Nurse. My most —— child, if it please yia. 
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Dyce, ‘‘ most déar’ 
léy Nicholson (3 S. ix., 506) suggests filling 
the gap with the stage-direction ‘‘ kisses 
her.”’ 
this being once misread as ‘‘ most,’’ it would 
naturally seem as if a word had dropped 
out. The terminations —er and —ers are 


frequently omitted, since they were some- | 


times written simply as a flourish above 
the line. Thus we have 
‘‘ travellers ’’ (‘ Othello,’ I., iii. 
‘‘ island ”’ for ‘‘ islanders ’’ (‘ Tempest,’ IITI., 
ii. 29); ‘‘ murder’”’ for ‘‘ murderers’ (‘ Tit. 
Andron.’ V., ii. 52). (See Kellner, ‘ Restor- 
ing Shakespeare,’ pp. 128-9); ‘‘o” for ‘“‘a”’ 
is, of course, too common to need instances. 
(14). Ibid. iv. 4 (p. 168). 


(Clown.) I am an Ant, a Gnat, a worm, a 
woodcock amongst birds, a Hodmandod (snail) 
amongst flies, amongst curs a trindle-tale, ani 
umongst fishes a poor Iper. 


Corbulo, the Clown, is bemoaning the effect 
on his social status of the discovery that 
his mistress is a slave; and he therefore 
the slave of a slave. But what is an 
‘“Tper’?? ‘‘ Iperuquiba,”’ says Hazlitt, ‘ is 
a name sometimes given to the sucking-fish 
or remora; and iper, I presume, is a con- 
traction of the term.’”’ But supposing iper 
could mean remora (neither iper nor the lon- 
ger form is in the ‘ N.E.D.’), why should 
# remora be a particularly ignominious fish ? 
It has the dignified record of having held im- 
movable the galley of a Roman Emperor: 
otherwise it is little heard of. The right 
re sage Iohn.”’ 
only too frequent in Elizabethan plays. Cf. 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ I., i. 35 (Gregory to 
Sampson): ‘‘’Tis well thou art not fish ; 
if thou had’st, thou had’st been poor John ”’: 
* Devil’s Law-Case,’ iv., 2: ‘‘He rates you 
now at poore Iohn.’’ 

Palaeographically 


; L the change is not so 
violent as might 


seem: once the word 


‘‘Tohn’’? was misread, confusion of ‘‘n’’ | 
Hies cc h ” and cc agi “ce Oo ” and «ec e ” | 


ana ** 
cc ” 


would not be difficult: or the ‘‘o” may 
have been obscured and the ‘“‘n”’ read as 
“er”; ef. “taunts” for “laurels” in 
Webster’s ‘Monumental Column,’ 133, 
‘town ’’ for “‘ tower’? in ‘ Lear,’ IITI., iv. 
185 (Kellner, p. 82). 

(15). ‘ Cure for a Cuckold,’ ii. 3 (p. 297). 

(Compass.) So the town might he left deso- 


late, and our neighbors of Bowe might come 
further from the Itacus, and inhabit here. 


or ‘‘ foster’’: Brins | 


I should suggest rather ‘‘ master’s ”’; | 


‘‘ travels ’’ for 


139) ; | 


reading is, I believe, not ‘‘ poor Iper,”’ but 
Jokes on the latter are | 





The ‘‘Itacus’’: is completely unknown: 
and search for landmarks in the neighbour. 
hood of Bow in old maps reveals little but 
the River Lea. It is possible that the 
right reading may be “the Lea Cut ”— 
‘**cut’’ being the regular word for artificial 
channels. A ‘‘ Lea Cut’’ elsewhere in the 
course of the river is mentioned as projected, 
| though not carried out, in Strype’s ‘ Stow’: 
and it seems likely enough that in this 
marshy neighbourhood there may have exis- 
ted a channel of this name. ‘‘I”’ for “L,” 
se4 ” for oe e,”’ “ce s ” for “cc t ” are all fairly 
easy changes. It may well be, however, 
that someone with a wider knowledge of 
Elizabethan Bow could supply a better alter- 
native. 

(16). ‘A Monumental Column,’ 58-61 (p. 
373). 


As once one Rhodes Pindar reports of old, 
Soldiers expected ’twould have raign’d down 


gold: 
Old husbandmen i’th country gan to plant 
Lawrell in steed of Elme. ... 


‘* One ”’ in 1. 58 should of course be ‘‘ on”’; 
but Dyce and Hazlitt have both made non- 


, sense of the passage by punctuating : 


As once on Rhodes, Pindar reports, of old 
Soldiers expected *’twould have rain’d down 


zold, 

ng we Se Ce ete. 

This naturally interprets itself—‘‘ Just as 
soldiers once expected a rain of gold in 
Rhodes, so husbandmen planted laurel.’’ The 
comparison is, however, meaningless; for 
there is no similarity, nor does Pindar say 
a word about soldiers in Rhodes. The 
comma and the colon at the ends of ll. 58 and 
59 are to be kept, as in the Quarto: the 
sense being—‘‘ English soldiers expected from 


‘the bounty of the war-like Prince Henry a 
| shower of gold such as Pindar mentions fal- 
‘ling in Rhodes (at the birth of Athena: 
| Pindar 
'of gold’? but Webster was no precisian): 


(‘ Olymp.’ vii. 34-8). ‘ snow 


says 


and husbandmen on 
plant laurel.’’ 


their part began to 


¥. L. Lvcas. 


YMPATHETIC MAGIC IN GREECE.— 
Recently a young friend of mine, who 
was making a prolonged stay in the island 
of Syra, came across a little girl of six 
dressed in boy’s clothes and with her hair 
cut like a boy’s; in fact, she took the child 
for a boy at first. When she asked if there 


were any particular reason for the masquer- 
ade, the mother informed her that’ they had 


Marcu 73, 1936: 
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only girls, and were anxious that the next 
child should be a boy; and that dressing | 
one of the girls as a boy would conduce to | 

| 


' 





that result. My friend, who knows nothing 
of folk-lore and had never heard of such a | 
thing before, was greatly surprised ; so was | 
I when she told me, as the only instance of | 
this particular form of sympathetic magic | 
mentioned by Sir James Frazer in ‘The | 
Golden Bough’ refers to a tribe in Sumatra | 
(‘Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’ ii, 264), and it 
seems almost incredible to find it existing 
in Europe. On the other hand, it does not 
gem likely that the mother would invent 
sucha reason. Unfortunately my informant 
was not sufficiently interested to make any 
enquiries as to how widespread was this 
belief, or whether boys as well as girls were 
dressed accordingly, as is the case with the | 

tribe referred to by Frazer. 
G. H. Wuitr. | 

%, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


ILESTON ES.—May I put forward a plea 
“1 for the preservation of the old roadside - 
milestones, which shewed our forebears the | 
way to go in the days before signposts were 
invented? Many of these milestones are now | 
broken and overthrown (recently I saw one 
utilised as a doorstep to a cottage), and 
where they still exist the inscriptions are 
becoming illegible. They are relics of other 
days, and on that score would appear to be 
worthy of preservation. ‘They figure in most | 
of the old sporting prints, with the stage- 
coach; they form the foreground of many 
early landscape paintings. One, at least, 
I believe on Highgate Hill, has associations | 
with Dick Whittington. Mutilated as they 
often are to-day, they lend their interest to 
the road, and frequently stand out finely 
against the skyline of some upland road. 

The present generation probably rarely em- 
ploys the word ‘‘ milestone,” except in its 
literary sense—the beginning or end of an 
epoch. Soon children will ask what is a mile- . 
stone—as a child lately asked ‘‘ How much 
18 @ sovereign ?”’ 

By the way, is there any record of the | 
fires introduction of milestones in England ? 


P.D.M. | 
THE CLEANING OF CHURCH | 
BRASSES.—I recently learnt that 


‘ tomb: 


such memorials cannot survive very long. 
Possibly the same sort of thing is going on 
in many places; perhaps a reference to this 
in ‘N. & Q.’ might do some good. 
J. P. 
ORD KITCHENER’S DEATH. — Sir 
Almeric FitzRoy, alluding to Kitchener's 
death in his ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 626, quotes— 
The waters were his winding-sheet, 
The sea was made his tomb, 
Yet for his fame the ocean was 
Not sufficient room. 


I believe that the first line should be ‘‘ The 


; waves became his winding-sheet,’’ and that 


they were written by Richard Bainfield 
(1574-1627), of Hawkins. Dryden, in ‘ The 
Conquest of Granada,’ Part II, Act ii., has: 

I died: and for a winding-sheet a wave 

I had, and all the ocean for my grave. 

and in his ‘ Annus Mirabilis, 1666,’ 101, 
he makes the Duke of Albemarle say : 

Yet like an English general will I die. 

And all the ocean make my spacious grave; 

Women and cowards on the land may lie; 

The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the 
brave. 

I believe that in ‘The Golden Ass’ of 
Apuleius, the robbers declare that their dead 
hero Lamachus has the whole sea for his 
but I am unable just now to verify 
the reference. 

Joun B. WarIneEWwRIGHT. 


PITAPH IN HARBERTON CHURCH. 
—I find that Mr. Winslow Jones in 
revising Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon’ dealt 
with Thomas Risdon, Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, who died 9 Oct., 1641, and twas 
buried in the south aisle of Harberton 
Church, under a stone with the following 
inscripton :— 
Thomas’ Risdon Armiger, obiit 
Nono die Oct. Anno. Dom. 1641. 
FUIT ET VIXIT 
IMMO EST & VIVIT 


PROFECTIO EST QUASI 
TU PUTAS MORTEM. 


Apart from the interesting inscription it 


|is worth noting that in 1888 Mr. Winslow 


Jones pointed out that the tablet erected in 
1885 in Harberton Church, repeated Prince’s 





Inemorial brasses in a church I know are | error as to Thomas Risdon’s age (his father, 
being vigorously polished by a well-meaning | Thomas Risdon, married Wilmot Gifford or 
church cleaner. Under this treatment, judg- | Giffard, on 14 Dec., 1562) and changed 
ing from the effects on brass plates (used | ‘‘ profectio”’ into “* perfectio.”’ 

m doors and the like) the inscriptions on . W. H. Quarreit. 
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: ‘ 
Readers Queries. 
KENG'’S 
Churchwardens’ accounts of a Cheshire 
parish the following items occur in the 
statement presented at the Haster Vestry 
meeting of 1754 :— 


To the Ringers upon the King’s Inaugura- 


tion, 0—2—6. 


The Ringers upon the King’s Proclamation, 
0—2-6 


2—6. 

To what are the references in ‘‘ Inaugura- 
tion ’’ and ‘‘ Proclamation ’?? As ‘‘ Corona- 
tion ’’ occurs later on in the same year, the 
other two occasions may also have been 
anniversaries. But, if so, of what? 

By BC. 
‘* DIG BEN’S”? TRUE NAME.—I desire 
to be informed by any correspondent 
as to whether there is authority for saying 
that ‘“‘ Big Ben”’ is a misnomer, and_ that 
‘‘ Big Stephen,’’ on the contrary, should 
be the name of the famous bell. 
A. V. LyTTELToN. 

ACOB BUTLER: EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
: TURY PORTRAIT. — In Vol. v. of 
Nichol’s ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Brit- 
tanica’ may be seen a_ reproduction 
of an etehing by Tyson of a_ portrait 
of Jacob Butler, M.A., a barrister, and a 
prominent inhabitant of Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century. Tyson has included in 
his etching the name of Rembrandt, which 


dates show to be an absurdity, and two large | 


volumes, with a partly folded sheet of paper. 
The question is of some interest—where may 
the original portrait be found? I possess 
what may possibly be this—without Tyson’s 
additions. It is painted on glass, verso, and 
on the woodwork at the back of the frame, 
which I should judge to be 
with the painting, is written with a pen, 
‘* Jacob Butler, Esq., 1765’’—the year of 
his death. But it is not certain that 


the handwriting is of the same date as that | 


of the frame. Other examples of such a por- 
trait may be in existence, but so far I have 
not been able to hear of any. Hence informa- 
tion is hoped for through your pages. The 
etching appears also in the ‘ Barnwell 


Book.’ 
I. Frank Buxton. 
Oxford. 
BACCALAUREATE : “* DOMINUS.” — 
Can any reader tell me at what date 


‘* Dominus ’’ ceased to be used as the title 
of a Bachelor of Arts outside the Univer- 
sities ? PETER. 
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' (\OBBO OF TITCHFIELD.—1 was recently 
searching the Registers of Titchfield, 
_|near Southampton, primarily for entries 


INAUGURATION. — In the: 


contemporary | 


Marco 13, °192f, 


about Henry Timberlake, ‘‘ the great 
Travailler’’ a forebear—but secondly, for 
any traces of Shakespeare’s connection with 
the Parish, in the hope of touching on the 
history of the Knight portrait of Shakes- 
peare, illustrated in the facsimile Reprint 
of the 1609 edition of the Sonnets, recently 
published by Jonathan Cape. : 

Suddenly my eye lighted on the record 
of ‘‘ Augustine Gobbo,’’ an infant, chris. 
tened and buried within a few days, Fol- 
lowing up this fascinating clue, I found 
that ‘‘ Gobbo’”’ was a name well established 
in Titchfield. 

Is this example of Shakespeare’s having 
borrowed a local name, already known? It 
came to me as a delightful surprise. I had 
thought of ‘‘Lancelot Gobbo”’ as a happy, 
but fantastic invention. : 

LILIAN GILCHRIST THoMPsoy, 


** DROCKAGE ” COINS. — The term 
‘““ brockage’’? may be found in numis- 
matic publications applied to imperfectly 
struck pieces. What is it derived from? 
I have been unable to trace the word in this 
sense in any dictionary which I have eon- 
sulted. W. G. 


ODEFELDE ‘LIBERA CAPELLA,” 
BAPCHILD, KENT.—I am writing an 
historical sketch of the parish of Bapchild 
(ane. Beccancelde) Kent, and should be most 
grateful for any information in regard to 
‘* Rodefelde Libera Capella,” or ‘‘ The Free 
Chapel of St. Mary Radfield.”” It is sup- 
posed by some to have been founded in mem- 
ory of the conference held at ‘‘ Beccancelde ”’ 
under Wihtred, King of Kent in a.p. 696. 
I have not so far been successful in search 
as to its foundation or date. The earliest 
contact I have is of a chaplain of the name 
of Walram in 1260. From the Record 
Office, in Chantry Exchequer Augmentation 
Rolls 38 Henry VIII, it is noted that at 
the time of the suppression ‘‘ the Founder 
whereof is not known nor yet to what use 
or intent it was first erected.’’ There is no 
trace of the chapel now. Its locality is 
‘known, but not the exact site. 
| H. F. Lorp. 


ST. JAMES, 


| L PER HOSPITAL OF 
| 


PUCKLESHALL, TONGE.—I shall be 
|extremely grateful for any information r- 
‘garding the date of foundation and early 
‘history of this hospital. 
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‘The Medieval Hospitals of England,’ by SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WASHING 
Rotha M. Clay, gives the bare figures 1202 TALLY.—I find in ‘English Costume,’ 
as its possible date (p. 298). But it is men- by D. C. Calthorp, the statement.: 
tioned earlier in Pipe Rolls 28 Henry II There is a washing tally in existence: of 
(1181-82). In 1251 it possessed a small , = tone oho ioe — I — 

wT” : aes e Duke of Rutland, which is very interest- 
estate In Sheldwich, — “ was situate ing It is made of beechwood po en with 
on Watling Street, an peg chapel and jinen, and is divided into 15 squares. In the 
churchyard in which one ‘‘ Robert Brewer ’’ centre of each square there is a circle cut; 


desired by will in 1464, to be buried. and in the circle are numbers. Over the 

a F. Leo numbers is a plate, with a pin for pivot, in 
; : - at amen the centre a handle to turn, and a hole to 
Bapchild Vicarage, Sittingbourne, Kent. expose a number. 


BBREW MNEMONIC.—In the Rev. W. . ©#? ny reader inform me if this interest- 
H. Saulez’s charming ‘ Romance of the /8 washing-list is still in existence and 
Hebrew Language’ (1913), p. 2, occurs the where > ae is? Also to what Duke of 
passage subjoined : — ; : tutland Mr. Calthorp refers. 
When our grandfathers were taught their . re a VANE 
alphabet in the nursery they were told that—. ' HE : GREAT W AR: AMERICANS 
A was an Archer who shot at a frog, SERVING WITH BRITISH AND 
B was a Butcher who kept a Bull-dog, etc. FRENCH FORCES.—Can any reader tell 
And many a time must their young minds |™e where to obtain the names and war ser- 
have wondered why A should be an Archer | Vice records of Americans who served in the 
any more than an Apple or Adder. In the’ British, French or Canadian Armies or 
Hebrew nursery the system was better Navies at any time between Aug. 4, 1914, and 
devised, for each letter was a picture of the’ Noy 11. 1918? I mean A ite en- 
thing itself; thus to make a rhyme of it— li F tn ae . LS epee 
‘a ; Regine isted or commissioned in these Forces, not 
oe Malco y ho = ail ™ ae. | those who were merely attached to them for 
Gimel is a camel and this is its profile, | PUrposes of training. I want the names of 
Daleth the door which you pass for your | those who were American citizens at the time 
meal, {of their enlistment, but not those of for- 
Whilst He is the window you see in the wall, | eigners residing in the United States, or of 
And Vav is the tent peg, important though | Americans who had become naturalized in 


Nest SIMMONDS. 


_, mall; ete. eee. : _, Canada before the war. 
And it is not hard to imagine the interest of L : WR 2. 
the young Hebrew beginning his alphabet in | ypia 5. M. Rosrxson, 
oe oe ee oe | Paoli, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


this way without tears, and watching his | A 

nadie se he bent his hand in one = te | PoPE JOAN.—Who was this character, 
represent the letter Yod, in another way the and what is the history of the game of 
letter Caph, ete. | the same name? 

Perhaps Mr. Bresiar, or some other cor- | E. F. W. 
respondent, would kindly supply meu nag TSee ‘ Antichrist and Pope Joan’ in Baring- 
thyme be in general use), either in these | (jould’s ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’ 
columns or direct to me, the remaining lines | and also Déllinger’s ‘ Papstfabeln des Mit- 
of this Hebrew memonic. Penge cog sac bs og Plummer ea 

= — | the game, e EV. JOHN PICKFORD in 895 
as J. B. McGovern, F.S.A., SCOT. | (8 g° viii. 297), after describing it as played 
8. Stephen’s Rectory, | ona circular board with compartments having 
C.-on-M., Manchester. | acai agi “ Li =" ae ‘ peaeege 
: from Miss Strickland’s * Life of Anne 
ROBERT HIGINBOTHAM.—I am desir- | Boleyn’ in the ‘Queens of England’ for its 
ous of ascertaining the name and paren- | origin.] 
tage of his wife, by whom he had a son, PLACE-NAME WAPPING.—What is the 
Rev. Robert H., b. 1682, d. 1770. The derivation of this name which occurs 
father was of Pettigo, Co. Fermanagh, and | in many places as a local term in addition 
the son of Tullyvonagh, Co. Londonderry. | to forming the name of a London parish? 
In a pedigree of the family, the wife of the H. A. 
former is shown as “‘ a daughter of the last | TOHN ABBOT, son of Thomas Abbot, of 
Marquess of Annandale” ; but in ‘ The Com- London, was elected on the foundation 
plete Peerage ’ the first Marquess was under | at Westminster School in 1721. If should be 
age in 1672, and the last was born in 1720! ! lad to learn any details about his career. 
C. Ss. C. (B/C). | G. F.R. B 
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‘¢) RICHARD, O MON ROI.’’—Carlyle, 
in his account of a dinner given by 
the Garde-du-Corps to the Régiment de 
Flandre, and the Swiss, at Versailles, at 
which Louis XVI and his Queen were pre- 
sent, says that the band struck up the air (cl. 27, 83, 121). 
“OQ Richard, o mon roi, l’univers t’aban- Although not in book form, the follow- 
donne.’’ Presumably, the song had refer- , ing items may interest R. A. L. L. They 
ence to the story of Richard I and his page. | were written by myself while acting as locum 
Who was the composer, and is the composi- | tenens and subsequently inserted in the now 
tion obtainable now? defunct Antiquary at the dates appended: 
: J. P. | © 4 Noteworthy Parish’ (Norton, near 
{This song is from Gretry’s opera, ‘ Richard } Evesham), May, June, July, August, 1911. 


Coeur de Lion,’ produced at the Théatre, « . ' ’ 
Favart in 1784. A correspondent, F. H. C.,! mer atheaston Churches,’ July and August, 


supplied the words at 4 S$. iii. 455 (May 15, : 2 

1869), from a “very old copy of it, with the | Stoughton in Surrey,’ February, 1914, 

music, which was purchased in Paris at the | ‘Thame Church’ (near Oxford), Decem- 

time of the first Revolution ”—a copy differing | ber, 1914. 

somewhat from later editions. As readers; Also in Manchester Faces and Places, vol. 

may like to have this, we reproduce it here. ‘viii, 51, January, 1897, a history of my 
O Richard! O mon Roi! /own church and parish. : 


Replies. 


VILLAGE HISTORIES 


ee eee ae ee 


__V’univers t’abandonne : : | All the above necessitated laborious r- 

Sur la terre il n’est donc que moi fet t in ti peer: Regist d 
Qui s’intéresse & ta personne. ; Searches in the Archives, hegisters, an 
Moi seul dans l’univers printed histories of each parish, and all are 
Voudrois briser tes fers, | easily accessible in public libraries. 


Et tout le monde t’abandonne, 
O Richard! O mon Roi! 
L’univers t’abandonne: 


J. B. McGovern, F.s.A., scot. 
It was suggested by one of your corres- 


Sur la terre il n’est donc que moi |pondents that it. would be of practical use 
~ s’intéresse & ta personne. if a list of existing Village Histories could 

t sa noble amie, helas! | be compiled. Excluding towns and mono- 
Oui, son cour est navre de douleur, | Gfaphs on churches, the following are 8 fey 
Poe cetese | aa ee 
oan = See oe oe atte, | mensely in their scope; some being little 
woftrent les filles de mémoires: more than pamphlets; others descriptive of 

o- gpa od - tout amour. the church and _— Reese. houses = 
idélité constante, — cottages, with much information on matters 

= Rich: ont o. ae of local interest, and some, complete volumes 

+ Pweg Be Bion scone dealing with everything to do with the local 
Sur la terre il n’est done que moi history of the village from every point of 
Qui s’intéresse & ta personne, view and carried out, more or less, on the 

O Richard! O mon Roi! lines suggested by the late Rev. J. C. Cox, 
L’univers t’abandonne : in his excellent little book ‘ How to write 


Tr nest ae tnt tut eimterone Sta the History of a Parish,’ the 4th edition of 
personne. | | which was published by Benson & Son in 


= | 1895, 1 vol. 8vo. 
UTHORs ‘TED :—(1.) C , ; 
FHORS WANTED: (1) Can any reader | « ach’ in “A Corner of Kent,’ by J. R. Planché. 


‘ ollections,’ whic ins: 1 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1864. 
ag ag Lage gee ly sg be corel 7 oomph — Present,’ R. Borrow- 
My present grief. I wish not to be gay. |, man. I vol. 4to. a 
and runs on for some hundred lines, I think, | © Benenden,” by the nag F. Haslowood. 2.9m 
Ricuarp Free. 8vo. 1889. Ipswich. Priva ely pri ¥ 
| Bexley, Heath and Welling.’ The Rev. F, de 
(2). Whence comes the following quotation | P. Castello. 1 vol. 8vo. 1910. 
from Pater’s ‘Renaissance,’ in the chapter |‘ Birchington,’ by P. Barrett. 1 vol. Bvo, 
on Winckeimann? _ 3 ee ‘ : — 
“IT take the gods to roe I would er er bo aw Jottings,’ by G. 
have a fair body than a king’s crown.” It | inch. 0. I 
is presumably ee the Greek. | ‘Chislehurst,’ by E. A. Webb and others. 
Grorce Ctrr. | 1 vol. 4to. 1899. 
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‘Cowden,’ by Guy Ewing (in MS.). 

‘franbrook: A Brief Historical Account.’ 1 
yol. 12mo. Cranbrook, 1804. 

penton,’ by G. M. Arnold, F.s.a. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Gravesend, 1902. , 

‘Detling,’ by Cave Brown. 1 vol. 8vo. Maid- 
stone, 1880. | 2 

‘Bastry (Memorials of),’ by W. T. Shaw. 1 
vol. 4to. 1870 

‘Rdenbridge,’ 
1 vol. Svo. 2. 

‘githam (Story of Royal),’ by R. C. Gregory. 


by Somers Cox and Boyson. 
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1 vol. 4to. 1909. 

*RPynsford (The Village of), by H. H. B. 
i vol. 8vo. 1908 (?). 

‘Farleigh West.’ MS. by H. Hannen. F 

‘Playes, in ‘Antiquarian Jottings,’ by G. 
Clinch. 4to. 1889. 

‘Fleadcorn (Annals of),’ by R. Farley. 
8vo. Ashford, 1878. Dy 

*Higham,’ by Rev. C, H. Fielding. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Rochester, 1882. 7 

‘Hoo (Parish of All Hallows),’ by F. J. Ham- 
mond. Pamphlet, 1914. 

‘Ightham,’ by F. J. Bennell. 1 vol. 8vo. 1907. 

‘Kennington.’ by Robert Furley. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Ashford, 1870. 

‘Keston, by Rev. W. H. Cooper. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Bromley, 1879. ; 

‘Knockholt (History of),’ by W. H. Warlow, 
ap. 1 vol., oblong 8vo. 

‘Yee (History of),’ by I’. Hart. 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


Lee, 1882. te ? 
Lnddesdon (‘Story of a Kentish Manor’), by 

W. Peake. 1 vol. 8vo. 1920. : 
‘Sympsfield,’ Streatfield. LL. 8vo. Westerham, 





1838. A : 
‘Meopham,’ by C. Golding-Bird. 1 vol. 8vo. 
1918. 

‘Otford (History of),’ by C. Hesketh.  Ot- 

ford. L. 8vo. 1910. 

‘Reculver (History of),’ by J. Duncombe. f 

vol. 4to. 1784. 

‘St. Laurence (History of Parish of),’ by 

Charles Cotton. 1 vol. 4to. 1895. 
‘Smarden (Antiqtities of),’ by F. Haslewood. | 

1 vol. 4to. 1866. ‘ 
‘Springhead (Memories of),’ by J. Dunkin. | 

Dartford. 1848. { 
‘Sutton, East. and See 
‘Sutton Valence,’ by TI’. Cave Brown. Maid- | 

stone, 1898. | 
‘Throughley,’ by Z. Cozens in Gent.’s Mag.. | 


' 


He 


through Kent with Pen and Pencil.’ 
gives a chapter to each village. 
H, Hannen. 
I will add to the lists of Village Histories. 
R. A. L. L. asks for: 


‘A History of Flixton, Urmston and Davy- 
hulme,’ by Richard Lawson, 1898. 

‘ Wenhaston and Bulcamp ’ (Suffolk), by the 
Rev. J. B. Clare, 1906. 

‘A History of East Leake’ (Notts), by the 
Rev. Sidney Pell Potter, 1903. PP 


As regards Scotland, Englishmen should 
be reminded of the immense value of the 
Old and New Statistical Accounts. 

The following Lothian village histories 
occur to me: 

‘A Midlothian Village’ 
G. Upton Selway, 1890. 

‘Fala and Soutra,’ by James Hunter, 1891. 

“Lauriston Castle,’ dealing to some extent 
= Cramond parish, by John T. Fairley, 


(Corstorphine), by 


T. R. Tuomson. 


66 REWARD ”” (cl. 152).—There seems to be 

no reason for taking ‘‘ Rewards ”’ in 
the title of Kipling’s ‘ Rewards and Fairies,’ 
in any but the usual sense. The ballad 
“intituled the Faeryes Farewell,” was. 
written by Bishop Corbet (see my note ante 
p- 97), and will be found on p. 213 of Gil- 


i christ’s edition (1807), and in one or two 


collections of English poetry since, though it 
is little known. The meaning of ‘‘ rewards ’’ 
is explained in the first stanza :— 


Farewell rewards and Faeries 
Good housewives now may say, 
Yor now foule sluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they. 
And though they sweepe their hearths no 
ess 
Than maydes were wont to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixe-pence in her shoe? 


If the rest of the ballad were as good as 
this opening stanza, it would be excellent. 





; ; : wee , | Corbet deserves a modern edition parily 

ee tere wel Aatiyuitics of),’ by E. | because of the difficulties of his text, ad- 
we Mores. 4 1780. eee 1: : 

oo and Bexley Heath,’ by Rev. F. do | “sagen A bag = aie ot cae 
. Castello. 1 vol. 8vo. 1910. Racscek? = = 

‘Wingham (Chronicles of),’ by Arthur Hussey. | simile which would sit well on one or two 

vq Vol. 8vo. 1896. _ . | living writers; while lines like 

Wye (History and Topography of),’ by W. S. | When Tom came home from labour 

; Morris. 1 vol. 8vo. 1842. | Or Ciss to milking rose, 

Yalding,’ by A.C.B., in MS. : Then [merrily] merrily went theyre tabour 

Besides these, there are the accounts of | And nimbly danced their toes. 

Kentish villages—containing an immense | almost foreshadow a passage in Mr. 

‘mount of information not to be found else- ; Housman’s “‘ farewell’ at the end of his last 

wherein the eighteen volumes of Mr. | volume. Corbet’s journey from Oxford into 

Charles Igglesden’s series ‘A ~Saunter| the Midlands may rank as an English 
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counterpart of Horace’s journey to Brun- | 
disium, on which it is modelled. There is a 
life of him in the *‘ D.N.B.,’ but the fullest | 
life is that by Mr. J. H, V. Crofts in 
‘ Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- | 
lish Association,’ Vol. x. 1924, from which | 
it appears that Corbet spelt his name as | 
Corbett. The present writer has just given | 
a new version of his ‘ Nonsense’ in these 
columns; and in a much earlier ‘N. & Q.’ 
(3 8. ii. 494) there appeared a longer copy of 
his verses on Great Tom of Christ Church | 
(of which Corbet was Dean), than that in | 
Gilchrist’s edition. 


Cc. W. 


The lyric quoted in ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill’ 
is by Richard Corbet (1562-1635), who was 
the son of a Surrey gardener, and became | 
Bishop of Oxford in 1628, and was trans- | 
ferred to Norwich in 1632. His collected 
poems were issued in 1647. This particular 
one consists of six verses, the first of which 
runs [ut supra}. | 

To most people it seems obvious that the 
eighth line explains the ‘‘ rewards’”’ of the | 
first, and that the word is to be taken in its 
ordinary meaning. Others, however, think 
that the eighth line has as much (but no 
more) direct reference to ‘‘ rewards’’ than 
the fourth line has to “ It has 
heen stated that ‘‘ rewards’’ (pronounced 
ruards) in the sense of ‘‘ sprites’’ occurs in 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ the 4th ed. of which | 
was published in 1794; but I have not been | 
able to find it there. If the word exists in 
this sense, it is generally asserted that the | 
‘* sprites ’’ to which it applies, are spooks or 
hogeys, not fairies in any sense, but church- | 
yard ghosts. They would be singularly out of 
the picture, apart from completely destroy- 
ing the scansion. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
PUPIL’S EPIGRAM (cl. 133).—This is 

a very curious and unexpected version 
of a well-known anecdote. The epigram in | 
question is some centuries old. Here it is in | 
James Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters,”’ book I., | 
section 3, letter iv., published in 1645, and 
dated ‘‘16 Apr., 1622’’; but the letter, if 
not a later concoction, must have been writ- 
ten in 1619. After quoting two Latin 
verses from ‘‘ a jeering Libel,’’ which he says 


BRODRIBB. 


| Bow 
! France, where they have an Arrow for their 
| Device; 


fairies.’’ 


” 


a 


the Jesuits had put out against the Synod | 
of Dort, Howell continues : 

But I will confront this Distich with an- 
other I read in France of the Jesuits in the 
Town of Dole, towards Lorain; they had : 
great House given them ecall’d Pare (arcum) | 
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that power from time immemorial. 


- Maren’ 13: 19h, 


and upon the River of Loire. Henry IV gaye 
them La fleche, Sagittam in Latin, where they 
have two stately Convents, that is, Bow ani 
Arrow; whereupon one made these Verses: 
Arcum Dola dedit, dedit illis alma sagitian 
Francia; quis chordam, quam meruei, 
dabit? 
Fair France the Arrow, Dole gave them thi 
ow; 
Who shall the String, which they deseryé, 
bestow? 
Fuller, ‘Church History,’ 
(1656) has another version : 
They had two most antient and flourishing 


bk. vi., p. 279 


| Convents beyond the Seas, Nola in Italy, as | 


take it, where their House it seems gives 
for their Armes, and La-Fletcha in 


whereupon a Satyricall wit thus 
guirded at them: and | hope I shall not be 
condemned as accessary to his virulency: if 


| onely plainly translating the same. 


Arcum Nola dedit, dedit his La-Fletcha 
Sagittam 
Illis, quis nervum, quem meruére, dabit: 
Nola to them did give a Bow 
La-Fletch an Arrow bring: 
But who upon them will bestow 
(What they deserve) a string? 
The Fathers would surely not have awarded 
a prize to the pupil of the improbable name 
of Dabo, though they might have expelled 


‘him for his barefaced piece of plagiarism. 


EpwarbD BENSLY. 


OWERS OF ARREST (cl. 135).—Your 
enquirer asking for information as to 

the powers of arrest possessed by every 
citizen is informed that he has —_ 
as 
never been restricted, and the general rule 
is ‘“‘that for the sake of the preservation 
of the peace any individual who sees it broken 
may restrain the liberty of him whom he 
sees breaking it so long as his conduct shows 
that the public peace is likely to be endan- 
gered by his acts.’’ (Timothy v. Simpson, 


'4, L. J. Exch. 81.) If a felony has been 


actually committed a party may be arrested 


by any person on reasonable suspicion of his 
‘guilt, but no person can in general, be al- 


rested for a mere misdemeanor unattended 
with violence, without a warrant. A private 
person may apprehend without a warrant 


'o. view of a breach of the peace and before 
\the affray is over, and deliver the offender 


to a constable, and he is justified in giving 
in charge, and a constable in arresting, 
without a warrant, a party who has been 


guilty of a breach of the peace if there ate 


reasonable grounds for apprehending ifs 
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continuance or renewal (Stone’s ‘ Justices 

nual’); . 
*the Stanek of police constables did 
not take away from the citizen the duty cast 
pon him to do his utmost to preserve the 
ace, but there are certain powers vested 
in police and other officers which are denied 
to private citizens. For instance, under the 
Musical Copyright Act, 1906, a constable 
nay take into custody a person engaged in 
tie sale of printed music upon receiving 
from the chief officer an authority signed 
by the apparent owner of the copyright or 
his agent. The arrest is at the risk of 
sich owner. The enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act is carried out by the inspector 
and police officers. I might mention that 
the private citizen has the power of impound- 
ing stray animals, 
attempted to do it. 
ferred to Stone’s ‘ Justices’ Manual,’ and W. 
Melville Lee’s ‘ History of the Police in 
England,’ 1901. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


(jOSTUME INVENTED BY CHARLES II 
’ (cl. 117).—Answers can be 
K.’s questions by turning: to Evelyn and 
Pepys and their editors’ notes. Under Oct. 
8, 1666, Pepys writes : 

‘The King hath yesterday in Council de- 
clared his resolution of setting a fashion for 
clothes, which he will never alter. It will be 
a vest, I know not well how; but it is to teach 
the nobility thrift, and will do good. 

On the 13th of the month Pepys saw the 
Duke of York 


the King’s new fashion, and will be in it for 
good and all on Monday next, and the whole 
Court: it is a fashion, the King says, he 
will never change. 


On the 15th 


the King begins to put on his vest, and I 
did see several persons of the House of Lords 
aid Commons too . .. who are in it; being a 
long cassocke close to the body, of black cloth, 
and pinked with white silke under it, and a 
coat over it, and the legs ruffled with black 
tiband like a pigeon’s leg; and upon the whole 
{wish the King may keep it, for it is a very 
fine and handsome garment. 

In illustration of this passage, H. B. 


8, 1666, and quotes the following descrip- 
tion from Thomas Rugge’s ‘ Diurnal,’ Oct. 
ll, 1666 : 

A close coat of cloth, pinkt with a white 
taflety under the cutts. This in length reached 
the calf of the leg, and upon that a sercoat 





and I have, at least ' 
Your enquirer is re- , 


iven to' 


dress himself, and try on his vest, which is , ; ; : p 
i : % it for | tume is not specifically described in ‘ Tyran- 
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Wheatley refers to Evelyn’s Diary for Oct. | 
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cutt at the breast, which hung loose and 
shorter than the vest six inches. The breeches 
the Spanish cut, and buskins some of cloth, 
some of leather, but of the same colour as the 
vest or garment; of never the like fashion 
since William the Conqueror. 

Evelyn’s account referred to above runs 
thus : 

To Court. It being the first time his Majesty 
put himself solemnly into the Eastern fashion 
of vest, changing doublet, stiff colour, bands 
and cloak, into a comely dress, after the Per- 
sian mode, with girdles or straps, and shoe- 
strings and garters into buckles, of which 
some were set with precious stones, resolving 


i never to alter it, and to leave the French 
mode, which had hitherto’ obtained to our 


expense and reproach, upon which, divers 
courtiers and gentlemen gave his Majesty 
gold by way of wager that he would not per- 
sist in this resolution. 


Evelyn adds that in his pamphlet ‘ Tyran- 
nus, or the Mode’ (1661) which he had given 


, to the king to read he had “ presented an 


invective against. . . our so much affecting 
the French fashion ’’ and ‘‘ took occasion to 
describe the comeliness and usefulness of the 
Persian clothing, in the very same manner 
his Majesty now clad himself.’’ 


A note of Austin Dobson informs us that 
Evelyn wrote in a copy of the first edition of 
this pamphlet, corrected for republication 
the following : 

Note.—that this was publishe’d 2 [?] years 
before the Vest, Cravett, Garters & Boucles 
came to be the fashion, and therefore might 
haply give occasion to the change that ensued 
in those very particulars. 


But Dobson remarks that the Persian cos- 


nus,’ and that it must have been admired 
in England long before, In an appendix 
to his edition of Evelyn’s Diary (pp. 461- 
462, Globe ed.) he prints a letter of George 
Evelyn to his father written at Oxford in 
1636,* in which he mentions the acting of 
Cartwright’s ‘ Royal Slave’ before the King 
and Queen in Christ Church “ all the actors 
performing in a Persian habit.”’ 


On October 17, Pepys writes: 


The Court is all full of vests, only my Lord 
St. Albans not pinked but plain black; and 
they say the King says the pinking upon white 
makes them look too much like magpies, and 
therefore hath bespoke one of plum velvet. 


*In the ‘Globe’ edition, this letter is de- 
scribed as of the 26th Sept., though the date 
printed at the end is “ 26 July.” But the royal 
visit was from Aug. 29—31. 
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“Nov. 4th (Lord’s Day),” says Pepys, 
“Comes my taylor’s man in the morning, and 
brings my vest home, and coate to wear with 
it, and belt, and silver-hilted sword. So I 
rose and dressed myself, and I like mysel’ 
mightily in it, and so do my wife. 2 

But the fashion which the king “ will 
never alter’’ did not last longs As early 
as Nov. 22, Pepys hears 

the newes how the King of France hath, in 
defiance to the King of England, caused all his 
footmen to be put into vests, and that the 


noblemen of France will do the like; which, | 


if true, is the greatest indignity ever done by 
one Prince to another, and would incite a 
stone to be revenged. 


A note of Wheatley’s mentions that | 


‘* Planché throws some doubt on this story 
in his ‘ Cyclopedia of Costume’ (vol. i1., 
p. 240) . . . But the same statement was 
made by the author of the ‘ Character of a 
Trimmer,’ who wrote from actual know- 





ressoR Bensiy. Mr. A. Forses. S1avexme, men. 
tioning Evelyn’s * Tyrannus,’ says that it “welt 
deserves reprinting and annotating, as one of 
the best things on the subject ever penned,” 
CoLtoneL Soutaam quotes from William Bray, 
Editor of Evelyn’s ‘Diary’ the statement 
that “‘this costume was shortly after aban 
doned, and laid aside, nor does any existing 
portrait exhibit the King so accoutred,”} 


[THOMAS MACE (cl. 135).—Husk, in his 
article in Grove’s ‘Dictionary’ sa 
Mace was born in 1619, and married a York: 
shire woman in or about 1636. The first 
date must be wrong, for Mace’s portrait, and 
his advertisement published in London in 
1690, show that he was born in 1613. The 
latter states: ‘‘ There is a deaf person 
teacheth Music to perfection who by reason 
of his great age, v. 77, is come to town with 


‘his whole stock of musical furniture.” He 


ledge of the Court. ‘ Miscellanies by the | 
Marquis of Halifax,’ 1704, p. 164.” Any- | 
, that he will ‘‘ begin with the City of York 


how, King and courtiers dropped the fash- 
ion. The similar story how Friedrick Wil- 
helm I ridiculed the costume of the French 
Envoy and his followers by dressing ‘‘ his 
Scavenger-Executioner people (what they 
call Profossen in Prussian regiments)... in 
cocked-hats about an ell in diameter, wigs 


evidently spent some time in Yorkshire (he 
was there in 1644), for he says in his list 
of subscribers to his * Music’s Monument’ 


first, because there I first tendered this busi- 
ness to the Right Honorable the Lord 
Frescheville, Baron of Staveley and Gov- 
ernour of York.’’ Then follow the names of 


'seventy-eight Yorkshire gentlemen and 


reaching to the houghs, with other fittings to | 


match ”’ is familiar through Carlyle (‘ Fred- 
erick the Great,’ Bk. IV., chap. iv). 

As a representation of the costume which 
Charles 11 proposed to perpetuate, Wheatley 
mentions ‘‘ a portrait of Lord Arlington, by 
Sir Peter Lely, formerly belonging to Lord 
de Clifford, and engraved in Lodge’s ‘ Por- 


Lodge).”’ 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
K may derive some of the information 
he seeks from ‘A Chat on the History of 
English Costume,’ communicated to Vol, ii. 
“The History Teachers’ Miscellany,’ by A. 
D.. Howell Smith, B.A., of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The book gives a very 
good illustration showing a coat of this type 
together with a pair of trunks, which were 
made for the wedding of Sir Thomas Isham 
in 1681, but were never worn. They were 
obtained by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, from Sir Charles Isham, 
a descendant of their original owner, Both 
the coat and trunks are made of rich silk 
brocade. 
H. Askew. 


clerics. Amongst the latter are, ‘‘ Hen: 
Mace”? and ‘Phin: Mace.’’ These were 
evidently relations, and a search amongst 
Yorkshire incumbents might lead to proof 


|of Mace’s Yorkshire origin. We want t 


know a little more of this skilful musician 
and quaint old God-fearing gentleman. It 
is sad to think that he died in poor circum- 


’ ? : Ss | Stances. 
traits’ (vi. 171, in Bohn’s edition of | 





JosepaH Brince. 
St. Albans. 


| KELLOWAY: SMART:  “GROSING 


IRONS ” (cl. 152).—I can only suggest, 
on general lines, that it is quite likely that 
some of these families descend from one who 
was a member of a Glasiers’ Company. 
Marks originating from a trade were fre 
quently incorporated in arms ‘granted by 
the Elizabethan heralds to otherwise non- 
armigerous persons. If the original grants 
could be referred to, the ancestor might be 
traced to such a Company. Randle Holme, 
in his curious ‘ Academy of Armory,’ 

III, chapter vii., p. 309, gives a number 
of coats-of-arms bearing glasiers’ tools, in- 
cluding nippers, graters, cutters and shear 
ing tools, which seem to be the same a 
grosing irons. A foreign coat of vat 


[Several other correspondents have kindly|Gratrex has graters, obviously canting of 
supplied some of the same particulars as Pro-! allusive heraldry. Taunt and Kelloway are 
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also given. 
of the Glasiers’ Company of Chester, Argent, 
two nippers in saltire between four nails 
sable, with: a demi-lion in chief ; crest, Two 
soldering irons in saltire sable. (A coloured 
drawing, said to be by Holme, of these arms, 
but with a different crest, is given in Journal 
Chester Arch. Soc. ii. (O.S.) 23). In his 
book Holme says glass may be taken as an 
artificial. ‘‘metal’’ (heraldically), and 
therefore he puts examples of the instru- 
ments of the glass makers and workers among 
the tools of the metal-founders occurring in 
ooats-of-arms. 

R. Srewart-Brown. 


Robert Kellaway is mentioned on 
pages 31 and 36 of H.. J. Powell’s 
‘Glassmaking in KEngland,’. as_ successor 
to Thomas Mefflyn in respect of an 





interest in the licence granted in 1614 for | 
making drinking-glasses and broad glass with | 


coal to Sir E. Zouch, Bevis Thelwell, Thomas 
Percivall, together with Sir R. 


Mansell, | 


Philip, Earl of Montgomery and Thomas, | 


Viscount Andever. 
be found references to the names 
“Tyttery’’? (sic) and Smart, the first at 


In the same book wili | 
of | 


Wisboro’ Green and Newcastle in the years | 


1581 and 1600; the second at Bristol in 1794. 
ArtHuR Dv Cane. 


Giz JOHN SOANE (cl. 134).—The entry of 

the baptism of one John Soane in the 
Whitchurch register is quite well-known. 
The late Sir Arthur Church, as a trustee 


of the Soane Museum, took much trouble in | 


an attempt to elucidate the architect’ 
family history, and he absolutely rejected 
the idea that the Whitchurch baptism was 
that of Sir John. Probably the result of 
Sir Arthur’s investigation will be found at 
the Soane Museum. 


J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 
Mr. W. Marston Acres overlooks the 


fact that not only does this entry in the | 


register query the date of birth of Sir John 
Soane, it also queries the surname of his 
father. In works of reference the surname 


adopted the surname of Soane. 


correct then the entry in the register cannot 
refer to him, for two reasons, viz :—(1) When 
Sir John Soane was born, his surname (ac- 
tording to works of reference) was Swan, 
and therefore would not be entered in the 
Tegister at Whitchurch, near Reading, as 
Soane. (2) Sir John’s father (according to 


eers, was a two-letter man. 
called Ottawa) was named after him. See 
‘D.N.B.’ 


Another example is the arms | works of reference) was a mason, whereas 
' the pencil ent 
he was a bric 


in the register states that 
ayer. 
AtFRED SypNnEY LEWIs, 


et RUStLEE ”” (cl. 116).—See ‘ American- 


Isms: 


Old and New,’ compiled by 


John §S. Farmer, 1889. 


To Rustle—(1) To grapple with circum- 


stances; to rise superior to all contingencies. 
Cattle, in winter, rustle for food by “ nosing” 
through the snow to the dried grass beneath. 


(2) To be active; quick; expeditious. 

In the quotation given from the Troy Daily 
Times the verb is reflexive—‘if he doesn’t 
rustle himself,’ meaning apparently ‘if he 


For- 


doesn’t make haste.” 


Rustler—An active, busy individual. 


merly a ranchman’s term for a cook, as it re- 
quired considerable activity and energy to pro- 


vide the whole army of cowboys and herders 


on'a ranch with their three meals per diem 


..- any man peculiarly alert and energetic . .. 


one. who never succumbs to circumstances. 
This is about the highest compliment that can 
be paid to a man, who, failing in one thing, 
finds something else available for his support. 
A still further extension has led to a deteri- 
oration of meaning, as when it signifies the 
abuse of the powers of activity and craft in 
which case a rustler may mean a thief and 
swindler. 


Rosert PxrERPoINT. 


NGLISH SURNAMES OF TWO LET- 
TERS (cl. 152).—A Sussex family 


named By of Shernfield Place, was seated 
there in 1835. The arms of Lieut.-Colonel 
By were Azure, on a bend or three fleurs-de- 
lis of the field. Crest, A demi lion or hold- 
ing in paws a fleur-de-lis as in the arms. 


Leonarp C. PRIce. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Colonel By, of the Corps of Royal Engin- 
Bytown (now 


J. H. Lestre. 


The following instances have been found : 
Do, 1242 (‘ The Book of Fees,’ commonly 


called ‘Testa de Nevill,’ ed. 1923, vol. ii., 


|p. 767); 1293 ib. p. 1309; 1297 (‘ Cal. Pat. 





is given as Swan, and states that Sir John | Rolls,’ p. 283). 


If this is | 


Ho, 1201 (‘ Curia Regis Rolls,’ vol. 11., 


p- 51); 1290 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep, v. 
App., p. 423). 


M 


‘¢MHE TENTH DON’T DANCE” (cl. 


152).—This story was current in Cork 


district about thirty years (or so) ago, when 
the regiment was stationed at Ballincollig; 
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and my recollection is that the’ statement 
was; supposed to have. been made at some 
function then recently - attended by the 
Officers, of the 10th Hussars. Was the state- 
ment ever made? Or made on more than one 
oceasion? Is it a regimental tradition, or 
a myth? 
J: P. 


I remember as a boy, fifty years go, hear- 
ing the hostess’ reply was: ‘‘ (Then) the 10th 
can walk.’’ 1 cannot quote authority. 

J. H. B. 


D* ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF 


TRINITY (cxlviii. 201, 265, 299; cl. | 


136).—_Mr. Atrrep RansrorD’s suggestion 
that Dr. Robert Harris’s family derived 
from that of Harris, als. Prickley, of Prick- 
ley, Co. Worcs., is worth following up, 
though it seems to be against the weight of 


the evidence (not indeed very conclusive) © 


which I adduced at the first reference, to 
the effect that the family came from Shrop- 
shire in the time of Harris’s grandfather. 
The statement that Nicholas Harris, whose 


daughter Anne is shown in the Oxfordshire ' 


Visitation to have married into the ancient 


family of Hall, of Swerford, Oxon, was he | 
of Itchington, Co. Warwick, and a brother | 


of Dr. Robert Harris cannot, I think, be 
sustained. For I have considerable evid- 
ence (too detailed to quote here) that he was 
a different person, namely Nicholas Harris 
of Chilson, parish of Charlbury, Oxon, an 
ancestor of my own. 

EK. St. JoHn Brooks. 


Bock BORROW ERS (cl. 16, 142).—I noted | 


Dr. Rolleston’s Sapphic in 1883 from 
a book of J. O. Halliwell, as follows :— 
Si quis hune librum rapiat scelestus 
Atque furtivis manibus prehendat, 
Pergat ad tetras Acherontis undas, 
Non rediturus. 
On the same leaf were the following :— 
Heppov émorapevos Sivaca yap 
ws Ke par’ doxyOis nv marpida yaiay ixyrat. 
and :— 
Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prété 
Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gaté. 
Epwarp Herron-Atcen. 
«¢ NJ AILING THE COLOURS TO THE 
MAST” (cl. 115).—In addition to 


the public-house sign in Sunderland men- 
tioned by E. W., there is a monument in 
Mowbray Park in the same town to the 
memory of Jack Crawford, the hero of the 


incident. It was unveiled by the Earl of 
Camperdown, great-grandson of the Admiral 


, who commanded the ship Venerable at the 


battle. The monument, which is 20 ft. 7 ins, 


|in height, is of bronze, and bears the foi- 


lowing inscription on its base :— 

Jack Crawford, the hero of Camperdown, 
' who so heroically nailed Admiral Duncan’s 
flag. to the maintopgallant mast of H.MS, 
Venerable in the Glorious Action off Camper- 
down, on October 11, 1797. Jack Crawtord was 
born at the Pottery Bank, Sunderland, 1775, 
and died in his native town, 1831, aged 5 
years. Erected by public subscription. 

The date of the unveiling was Apr. 7, 1890. 

On this occasion Lord Camperdown pre- 
sented to the town the silver medal which 
the people of Sunderland had given to Craw- 
ford in 1798, and which had eventually 
passed into the hands of the Duncan family. 

On Aug. 6, 1888, the late Samuel Storey, 
M.P. for Sunderland, had unveiled a monn- 
ment to Crawford over his grave in Sunder- 
‘land Churchyard. This also was erected 
by public subscription. 

H. ASKEW, 

Spennymoor. 


OBERT SHAKERLEY, M.P. (cl. 154). 
The borough clearly referred to is 
| Hedon (Heydon), situated in Holderness, 
‘about six miles to the east of Hull. 
Hedon (Heydon) was granted the privilege 
of representation in Parliament in the first 
year (1547) of the reign of Edward VI and 
continued to possess it till the town was dis- 
enfranchised along with numerous others in 
1832. The first members elected in 1547 
were Edward Elderton and Robert Gouche, 
, who sat till 1552. Robert Shakerley sat 
in Parliament for Hedon in 1552-3 and again 
in 1553. 4 
An inquiry about this person appeared in 
Yorkshire Notes and Queries, Part vi. Jan- 
| uary 1887, but without result. 
H. Askew, 


EDUCTION OF WEIGHT AFTER 
PLAY (cl., 117, 177).—The late J. C. 
Tinné, who rowed in the Oxford boat against 
the Harvard Four in 1869, kept a record of 
the weights of individual men in the crew 
before and after spells of heavy work during 
the training. In 1923 Mr. Tinné printed 
‘his record under the title of ‘ International 
Training,’ for private circulation. The 
| usual loss of wei;tht appears to have been 
‘about 2lbs. The weather was very hot for 
| the most part. ' 


J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 
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pueace WHITE, CATHOLIC MAR- | 


TYR (cl. 64, 103).—It appears probable 


from the information supplied that Eustace | 


White was son of William White, of 
Louth. The latter married Anne, daughter 
of John Booth, of Killingholme, Lincs. ; 
his will, dated 25 Jan,, 1580/1, was proved 
(7in P.C.C.) 25 Dec., 1581, his sons, George, 
Kustace, Laurence and John being his exe- 
cutors (Lincs. Pedigrees, Har. Soc. p. 1074). 
It is strange that Hustace should be made 
executor, unless he changed his views after 
January, 1581. G. S. Grepons. 


RINTED FAMILY HISTORIES (cl. 
117).—One of the most comprehensive 
and complete bibliographies of printed family 
histories is the Library of Congress ‘ Amer- 
ican and English Genealogies,’ 1919. There 
are over 7,000 books noticed, and it is a 
quarto volume of 1,432 pages. The works 
are arranged alphabetically by names of 
families, and under each family chronologic- 
ally. Articles or notices on families which 
have appeared in periodicals or collective 
works have been omitted with a few excep- 
tions. Analytical references from allied 
families to main families are fully given. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
(jHILDREN's DRESS — (exlix. 333, 4Ce; 


J cl. 30, 71, 119).—In John 0’ London’s | 


Weekly (20 ¥eb., 1926), is an article contaia- 
ing extracts from the autobiography of Prof. 
Henry Adams, ‘‘ published more or less 
privately by the Council of the Institution 
of Structural Engineers.’’ In one of these, 
speaking of the early ‘fifties, he writes :— 

In those days boys wore petticoats until 
nearly or quite seven years old ... I can 
distinctly remember seeing a boy, perhaps ten 
or twelve years old, dressed in a large flat cap, 
with a short round jacket, to the outside of 
which his trousers were buttoned, like the pic- 
tures in ‘Sandford and Merton.’ ... When 
I reached ten years old I had a white woven- 
horsehair peaked cap, a black velvet spenser 
and white trousers, and rather “ fancied 


myself.”” 
G. H. WHITrE. 


ALBAN Y (cl. 143).—I am not aware if the 

book here reviewed makes mention of 
what I have been informed is a fact, that 
4 wall along Piccadilly originally bounded 
the courtyard of Albany (as at Devonshire 
House), ornamented by eagles from the coat- 
of-arms of the Duchess of York and Albany, 
and that these eagles are now to be seen 
over the fascias of the shops on either side 
of the entrance to Albany courtyard. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


The Library. 


English Monastic Finances in ihe Later 
Middle Ages. By R. H. Snape (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net.). 


HE conclusion to which Mr, Snape comes 

after a most careful examination of all 
the evidence remaining to us of the financial 
administration of the monasteries is that, at 
the time of the Dissolution, they were use- 
less. Regarded from the point of view of the 
original ascetic ideal, they merit *only dis- 
approval; regarded from the more modern 
point of view of their use to the community 
tor spiritual, charitable and _ intellectual 
| purposes, they are found to be doing little 
that could not be done better by men who 
were unhampered by monastic limitations 
and obligations. ‘This conclusion, will by 
most people have, been foreseen as almost 
‘inevitable; nevertheless close scrutiny of the 
grounds on which it rests, of the reasons 
which confirm it, is important and instruc- 
tive, not only as matter of historical study, 
but also as bearing on the place and function 
of the monk in modern life. 

In the first chapter, on the population of 
the religious houses, one of the most signi- 
ficant points made is that decline in the num- 
ber of religious had set it, was even in some 
places conspicuous, before the Black Death. 
“The cares of the world and the deceitful- 
| ness of riches,’ by no means for the first 
| time, were choking the ascetic ideal, and dis- 
couraging attempts to lead a life whereby 
troubles, if possibly fewer than those threa- 
tening life outside the cloister, had to be 
borne, also, with fewer :helps and diversions. 
(he principal chapter of the book, that on 
Monastic Organisation, uses admirably the 
abundant, yet fragmentary material remain- 
ing to show the practical incidence of these 
difficulties. Mr. Snape generalises here very 
little and very soberly, but by means of a 
well-disposed mass of concrete fact, gives 
data for reflection on several lines. On the 
whole it must be conceded that the monks 
appear to have been clumsy and muddle- 
headed both in the theory and in the practice 
of their administration of temporal goods, 
even where actual blame cannot be attached 
to them; and a comparison of the running 
of monastic estates with that of the great 
secular household of the Earl of Northum- 
| berland, both as to centralisation and the 
strict rendering of accounts, goes to prove 
| that they were somewhat below contempor- 
| ary standards of efficiency. In the chapter 
'on Monastic Debt, however, Mr. Snape shows 
| that where a capable man of business came 
| to light from under the cowl, and was given 
| the chance of action, astonishing recoveries 
| from an unsound state were possible, which 
| testifies to the good resources of the monas- 
'teries and also to possibilities in monastic 
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organisation which perhaps had not always 
fair play. The position of the Abbot in the 
monastery and his relation on the one hand 
to Rome and on the other to the secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities within the realm, is 
clearly a main crux. 7 

A careful analysis of the records bearing 
on expenditure in alms shows a low percen- 
tage of monastic revenues to have been dis- 
posed of in this way. ‘The reasons therefore 
cannot be fully ascertained without comparing 
their low percentage with what is known of 
the demand for alms at particular times and 
in particular localities—a subject not touched 
on here. None the less, having in view the 
frequent . conditions upon which bequests 
were made to religious houses, from 3 to 5 
per cent., which is to include certain fixed 
payments that can hardly he reckoned as 
alms, seems deplorably little. There must, 
it seems, be added the reproach of lack of 
personal interest in the poor. 

On the whole the monasteries considered 
as holders of property, cannot be said, in 
the later Middle Ages with which this study 
is concerned, to have justified their existence. 
Many students may consider that this ad- 
mission is tantamount to justifying the Disso- 
lution. We do not ourselves think so. The 
twin ideal of ascetic and community life is 
clearly ineradicable from Christendom. In the 
Middle Ages the less advanced differentiation 
of classes, occupations and modes of life was 
in reality unfavourable to it. Vocation, as 
has been more than once pointed out, was not 
then understood as it is to-day. Again, the 
relative facility with which religious orders 
can be reformed—a facility, after all, not 
seldom demonstrated—might well have 
weighed against total destruction, if nothing 
but their claims and their failures had in 
truth been in question. 

The details of monastic finance gain their 
deepest interest from the fact that wealth is 
the rock on which again and again the mon- 
astic ideal has come to grief, but the sub- 
ordinate interest of how the monks tackled 
the problems of landlord, burser, trader or 
artisan, is one among the greatest the Middle 
Ages offer. With it is the development otf 
systems of account keeping and assessing and 
making of estimates which the monasteries 
illustrate—in which things an astonishing 
degree of inaccuracy occasionally displays it- 
self. The subject being what it is, a word of 
praise due for the readableness of this 
book. 

Riddles of Rye. By L. A. Vidler. 
HIS shilling booklet represents no incon- 
siderable research, and we would assent 
to the writer’s implied claim that, when a 
history of Rye in the light of recently re- 
covered documents comes to be 
account will have to be taken of it. It would 
have been still more useful than it is likely 
to be if references had been given for its state- 


1s 


ments, but we surmise that this was forgone | 
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for reasons of expense, and perhaps from f. 
the pages might appear forbidding in the pone 
lar eye. Mr. Vidler begins with me 
Errors and Suggestions,” among which he 
corrects the story about ‘‘ William de Ypres. 
Earl of Kent,” having built the Ypres ‘Tower 
at Rye, saying that it is practically certain 
its name comes from one John Yprys to whom 
the i angie yo sold it in 14380. The building of 
the walls of Rye is a question on which Hollo- 
way is shown to be much astray, as he is 
in the minor point of the meaning of “Mounts. 
field ’’—which is for Muntsfield, the propert 
of a family named Munt. These are but pi 
mens of the corrections offered. There are 
lively little essays on the old cross in Rye 
Churchyard, on the relations between Fécamp 
and Rye; and on the hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew. An account of the existence and 
preservation of over two hundred documents 
dated from 1247—1448 belonging to Rye is 
one of the most interesting of 
other chapters. A disastrous fire in 1448 burnt 
| the Town Hall and nearly all its records, and 
' Samuel Jeake, Town Clerk of Rye from 1651 
to 1662, notes that only fragments of records 
‘earlier than that date are extant. The pre- 
servation unknown, to him, of so many docu- 
ments is shown to have been the result of the 
bailiff’s office having escaped destruction. 
Here is abundance of valuable material which 
awaits the industry of some historical student. 


“ 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Wuiti1am H. Rostyson, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has sent us, in his Catalogue No. f4, an 
unusually interesting list of eighteenth cen- 
tury books, nearly six hundred of which are 
from the er gee | of Mrs. Elizabeth Vesey 
(1715-1791), of whom a timely little memoir 
is given. She was a member of the most 
brilliant section of the society of her day, 
and appears on the scene of many memoirs 
and letters. Her books show a wide range of 
reading, and a great number of them carry 
her autograph or her book-plate. Here is her 
Baskerville’s ‘ Addison ’ (1761: £9 9s.); here a 
first edition of Chambers’s ‘ Treatise of Civil 
Architecture’ (1757-63: £10 10s.) The first 
London edition of Burns (1787: £12 12s.); the 
first collected edition of Sir William Dave- 
nant’s ‘Works’ (1673: £10 10s.); and the 
Dublin edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
in the original calf (1766: £14 14s.) may show 
some of the best literary pieces, though yet 
more attractive is Gray’s ‘Odes’ from the 
| Strawberry Hill press, which, bound up. with 
some other pieces in a 4to volume, makes 

| little collection offered for £31 10s. Dryden's 
| copy of Howell’s ‘ Venice,’ with his autograph, 
| is also rather a prize—£25; and no less is @ 
| good first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary 
| (1755: £42). The most expensive item, how- 
ever—it is to cost the buyer £95—is_& copy 
| of Gilles’ ‘ Annales et Crontaves de ce 
'from the library of Queen Elizabeth, bound 
for the Queen in calf, in a Grolieresque. de- 
sign, with her arms in the middle. 


B Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, . 
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